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“The reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under 
Republican administration, should be completed by the further 
extension of the reform system already established by law to all 
the grades of the service to which it is applicable. The spirit 
and purpose of the reform should be observed in all executive 
appointments ; and all laws at variance with the object of exist- 
ing reform legislation should be repealed, to the end that she 
dangers to free institutions which lurk in the power of official pat- 
ronage may be wisely and effectively avoided.”— Republican 
National Platform, Chicago, 1888. 


“In appointments to every grade and department, fitness, | 


and not party service, should be the essential and discriminating 
test, and j/idelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. 
Only the interest of the public service should suggest removals 
from office.” — President Harrison’s Letter of Acceptance. 


THE MONTH. 





WE have every reason to believe the committee of Congress 
on appropriations will report in favor of some appropriation for 
executing the Civil Service Law. The question in doubt is, 
what will be the amount of this appropriation? If it is to be 
the old appropriation of the last year and nothing more, it will 
be, to use the words of Mr. Roosevelt in a recent letter, “a 
grave step backward.” The old sum of $35,000 was barely suf- 
ficient some years ago for carrying on the law in a cramped and 
beggarly manner. Since the extension of the law to the rail- 
way mail service, the work of the Commission is months behind- 
hand, solely for want of sufficient clerical force; and yet the 
clerks and commissioners have been working over hours. 
_ ters addressed by American citizens, asking for information, 
have to go unanswered ; examination papers have to remain 


unmarked, to the great annoyance of the applicants ; and many | 
improvements in method have to be postponed, simply for want | 


of funds. 
The Commission need $53,000 for carrying on their present 
work, and $75,000 if the operation of the law is to be extended 
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| to a moderate degree ; while $100,000 would be needed if the 


law were to be extended to all the offices to which it is appli- 
cable. 





THE State of Massachusetts is doing its part for large appro- 
priations. The Massachusetts Civil Servfce Reform League 
has started a petition to Congress, which we print below. The 
signatures to this petition are something remarkable, and they 
have come with remarkable cordiality. They include those of 
| the Governor of the State and his opponent, Hon. William E. 
Russell; all the ex-governors excepting General Butler, the 
president of the Senate and the speaker of the House, almost 
every member of the Senate of both parties, and a very large 
number of the Representatives, the chairmen of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic State Committees, the Mayor of Boston 
and several ex-mayors, and altogether an unusual array of per- 
sons of influence both in active politics and also in business. 
This is a special compliment to Civil Service Reform, when 
we consider that these signers come from a State in which the 
signers have seen five years of thorough enforcement of the 
reformed system in national, State, and city government. 


Tue Philadelphia Civil Service Reform Association have 
printed 20,000 copies of Henry C. Lea’s tract giving the 
pledges of the Republican party and President Harrison and 
Senator Farwell’s attack on the reform. The Massachusetts 
league has distributed 3,000 of them to leading men in the 
various towns in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts. 


THE recent report of Commissioner Roosevelt on the New 
York custom-house discloses the fact that Republican clerks 
were assessed to pay Democratic election expenses, in the last 
presidential campaign, and were in many cases forced to pay. 
This furnishes another beautiful illustration of the spoils sys- 
tem, which so many of our opponents like to call the “ American 
system.” Think of it! In this country of freedom, in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, compelling faithful clerks to 
support candidates they do not believe in, on fear of being 
deprived of their means of support! What an ennobling spec- 
tacle for the New York Sum, Governor Hill, Senator Gorman, 
General Butler, and a few others, to behold and admire! 





It is fortunate, perhaps, that this revelation of political assess- 
| ments happens to be one of Democratic wrong-doing. It may 
encourage the prosecution of the Virginia Republicans. We 





have reason to believe that the fear of making party capital for 





the Democrats has been one cause for the delay in the Vir- 
ginia cases. There will now be not even this poor excuse for 
procrastination. 












Tue New York investigation illustrates the importance of ap- 
pointing friends of the reform at the head of offices in which the 
Civil Service Law is to be administered. In the Naval Office, 
which was under Colonel Silas W. Burt, a noted reformer, 
“there were no collections made for political purposes in any 
shape .or form, and nothing like political coercion was toler- 
ated.” In the Collector’s Office, under Mr. Magone, who is 
half a reformer, the assessments were only half enforced, and 
the conclusion is “that it is difficult to say if the law was 
actually violated in its letter”; while in the Surveyor’s Office, 
under Mr. Beattie, even the “most unwilling” Republican 
clerks “were in the end forced to pay,” and “black listing,” 
threats, and hazing were resorted to for raising these campaign 


funds. a 


SUPERINTENDENT Porter, of the Census Bureau, has again 
been obliged to call a halt on account of the pressure of office- 
seekers. He is reported as saying : — 


I will not see any applicants for clerical positions. I am 
absolutely compelled to adopt this course. My whole time, 
nearly, has been consumed in talking with applicants. The 
business of the office has been neglected, and now I am obliged 
to consider the question of supervisors. There are 175 to be 
appointed ; and every one of them ought to be selected within 
the next few weeks, or, at the farthest, the next eight weeks. 
It is difficult to find the proper men for these positions ; and 
the greatest care must be exercised, especially as the pay is 
small, I am expected to know all about the men selected for 
these positions, so that I can give information to the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior, when called upon. This 
work, together with the direction of the office generally, will 
occupy every moment of my time. 


SHORTLY before his fatal illness, the late Walker Blaine was 
reported as being in favor of putting the consular service under 
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never demanded such a system, but at best acquiesced in it, as 





civil service rules, saying : — 


Before there was such a thing known as civil service, politi- 
cians were accustomed to bring their friends to Washington ; 
and, after securing attention from the head of a department, 
an appointment to a lucrative office was generally the result. 
But now all this is changed ; and the doors of the departments 
are practically closed against applicants for office, owing to the 
requirements of the Civil Service Law. Disappointed in their 
efforts to get into public office in other ways, many of the 
workers of the two political parties turn their longing eyes in 
the direction of the State Department, and covet long and 
earnestly some of the consular offices held by others. Exami- 
nations are not required for these places; and they are matters 
for the exertion of influence, if the solicitation of candidates 
for them can be believed. In consequence of the demand for 
consular positions, it is quite likely that they will be turned 
over to the Civil Service Commission to pass upon the ability 
of the applicants, and thus relieve the State Department of a 
great deal of annoyance. 


We believe that in no department would well-devised competi- 
tive tests be more advantageous than for the consular service. 





It is occasionally stated by the spoilsmen that the “ people” 
are in favor of giving the offices to the victors. We have long 


held, and we believe rightly, that the great mass of the people 





too difficult to overturn. While, on the other hand, we pre- 
sume, a majority of those actively engaged in politics favored 
the rotation system ; but, to our surprise, a caucus of Republi- 
cans recently held in Quincy, Mass., voted, by a majority of 
100 to 44, in favor of retaining the present Democratic post- 
master. There were 150 persons present out of 515 Republi- 
cans in the three wards concerned. 

Congressman Morse is not convinced, however; and he is 
still working the offices “for all they are worth”; having put 
Warren W. Adams, a defeated candidate for the legislature, 
into the Quincy Post-office. 





In the Massachusetts legislature, a resolution was presented 
favoring the opening of the Charlestown Navy Yard for govern- 
ment work. Amendments were offered favoring the adoption 
of civil service reform methods in the selection of the em- 
ployees. This caused a lively civil service reform debate. 
Mr. Mitchell, of Boston, said Massachusetts was a doubtful 
State; and it would be good politics for the Republicans to 
open the yard, in order to retain it in the Republican column. 

The amendment as finally carried was that 


Our Senators and Representatives are hereby requested to 
favor such legislation as will extend the provisions of the 
United States Civil Service Law to all persons employed in 
the navy yards of the United States. 


And only one “ no” was heard against it. 

This is more worthy of note, as it was the initiation of the 
members of a legislature, which, by a large majority, is of the 
party now in control of the federal patronage. 





WE print in this number an interesting article by Otto B. 
Cole, formerly of the United States Signal Service at Boston, 
in favor of making the signal weather service a civil instead of 
a military bureau, and chiefly for the purpose of being able to 
put it under civil service rules. Mr. H. H. Clayton of the Blue 
Hill Observatory, whose predictions of weather have far ex- 
celled those of the government, favored the same idea at a 
meeting called to consider the subject. Thus, whenever people 
try to improve any branch of the service, whether it be the 
Indian Bureau, the Postal Department, or the Signal Weather 
Bureau, the first obstacle to improvement they meet is the 
spoils system; and they conclude that, before anything of 
importance can be done, the bureau must be put under civil 
service reform rules. 





Mr. E. M. CLements, of Petersburg, Va., has introduced 
into the legislation of that State a civil service reform bill. It 
applies only to the police and firemen of cities and towns. It 
provides for non-partisan local boards to nominate to the city 
and town councils candidates for police and firemen after “fair 
and proper examination” of the applicants. The councils are 
to have the power to reject those nominated and to call for 
others. 

We hope the Virginia reformers will take courage and aek for 
a larger portion of reform. A good reform measure is quite as 
likely to be carried as a half-way measure, and gives infinitely 
more satisfaction when put into operation. 

We understand a bill is being drawn for presentation to the 
legislature of New Jersey. 






















AFTER years of search in the reports of the Civil Service 
Commissions, the enemies of the reform have come upon one 
question which we condemn quite as freely as any one else. It 
was asked the firemen for the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Fire Depart- 
ment. It is as follows : — 

“Name in rotation the capital towns of France, Germany, 
Spain, Russia, and Switzerland.” 

The question has nothing whatever to do with the duties to 
be performed in that service. The best evidence that such 
a question is an anomaly and against the principles of the 
reformed system is found in the fact that no reformers justify 
it, and the board under whom it was given out condemn it as 
well as others. How it ever came to be asked they do not 
know. It somehow slipped in without their notice. It has 
been suggested that some enemy of the reform did this for the 
purpose of bringing the system into disrepute. 

The New York Sua ridicules some other questions asked for 
the same service. The ground of objection is want of literary 
accuracy in the phraseology of the questions. The Sum is cor- 
rect ; but, as it has always been claiming that our examinations 
were too literary, it seems strange to object to the following 
question, prepared by a practical engineer, and asked applicants 
who were to have charge of fire-engines,— 

“Tf you had a strong fire, and your steam was inclined to 
raise, what would you do?” 

We rather glory in the mistake, for it at least shows how 
practical the questions are. We have no doubt a man used to 
steam-boilers would understand “ vaise” quite as well as “ vise.” 





WE should like to modify our disapproval of the new rule 
restricting applicants to the railway mail service to inhabitants 
of the counties through which the road runs on which service 
is sought. Before writing our disapproval, we made inquiry of 
officials, and there seemed to be no good reason for the adop- 
tion of the rule, and it was intimated to us that the Commission 
had been forced to adopt it. We find we are mistaken in this. 
The Commission believe that it is a good rule, as avoiding 
waste of time in travelling to and from work. Like many rules, 
it has two sides to it. As the railway mail clerks are not com- 
pelled to accept employment or to continue to reside in the 
place where they were living when they applied for the same, 
it seems quite fair that they should be the judges as to whether 
it was worth while accepting a position. The rule limits the 
selection by arbitrary boundaries, which do not always run ac- 
cording to the accessibility to the work. 





THE civil service reformers at Rochester, N.Y., have been 
endeavoring to have the law enforced by including the lamp 
inspector within the rules. Judge Macomber has decided 
against them, but they intend to appeal. We hope they will 
keep up the fight. 





WE are glad to record the fact that Commissioners Roosevelt 
and Thompson were confirmed by the Senate during the past 
month. 


The House committee on reform in the civil service have 
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reported a resolution authorizing the committee to investigate 
the charges that have been made from time to time against the 
Civil Service Commission ; and we are rejoiced to see that 
the committee also ask for power to examine into the practical 
workings of the civil service system. 
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WE have received ay address called “A Discussion of the 
Spoils System and Civil Service Reform,” by Rev. Sydney 
Strong, delivered on Thanksgiving Day at Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
In a letter written a friend, Mr. Strong says: “Iam glad that my 
eyes are opened. I think I opened the eyes of a few others. 
The fact is our partisan press and politicians keep the eyes of 
the people closed.” 


Ohio has been lagging far behind most States in the reform 
sentiment. This State was a little behind in the anti-slavery 
movement, but, when once started, its citizens did good work. 

We should also like to call attention to the address of the 
Rev. W. W. Curtis, printed in the Berkshire Courier of Dec. 
18, 1889. 

Civil service reform sermons are not new things, however. 
The Civil Service Chronicle (Indianapolis) has found a fresh 
proof to add to the long list of quotations of eminent men, that 
the past generation saw the evils of the spoils system, and cried 


out against them. The new quotation comes from a sermon by 
the Rev. Horace Bushnell, in 1840 : — 


* Now, this doctrine, which proposes to give the spoils to the 
victors, has been imputed mostly to one of our political parties, 
and, as some suppose, has been avowed by that party. ... We 
shall see, perhaps, how far the opposing party will abjure this 
doctrine of the spoils, and whether it is not yet to be the uni- 
versal doctrine of politics in the land. If so, then shall we have 
a scene in this land never before exhibited on earth, one which 
would destroy the integrity and sink the morality of a nation of 
angels. ... Only conceive such a lure held out to this great 
people, and all the little offices of the government thus set up for 
the price of the victory, without regard to merit or anything but 
party services, and you have a spectacle of baseness and rapacity 
such as was never seen before. No preaching of the goSpel in our 
land, no parental discipline, no schools, not all the machinery of 
virtue together, can long be a match for the corrupting power 
of our political strifes actuated by such a law as this. It would 
make us a nation of apostates at the foot of Sinai.’? 





A CORRESPONDENT urges a new remedy for the spoils system 
in a letter printed below. The proposed remedy is to diminish 
the spoils by reducing the government salaries to a basis of 
strict market value for similar service in business. Apart from 
the fact, too well established to be overlooked, that there is a 
demand for government employment as such even when under- 
paid, there is this more important fact, that, as long as the 
offices are used as spoils, it is nearly impossible to reduce the 
work and salaries to business principles. The theory of our 
government is that appropriations and salaries are to be fixed 
by a body independent of and critical toward the executive 
which makes the appointments. The theory is excellent, but 
in practice this theory is wholly disregarded. By the spoils 
system, Congressmen who control the salaries are also responsi- 
ble for the appointments ; and, as long as that is so, they will be 
tempted to increase the number of positions and the size of the 
salaries with which to reward their political “workers.” Take 
the offices away from Congressmen, and then it will be possible 
and even natural for Congress to diminish the spoils wherever 
too large. To expect them, however, to diminish their own 
spoils is to ignore human nature. 

It has transpired that the fees of the recorder for the District 
of Columbia have been $40,190 over the expenses of the office 
in the last two years and ten months. Does any one suppose 
that this office would remain so profitable unless it had been 
used as spoils for party purposes? It is claimed that Mr. 
Trotter and his predecessor did not really make this amount 
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out of the office. 
suggest, if politicians in the District of Columbia are like 
‘politicians elsewhere, that the incumbents have had to pay over 
to party managers some ten to twelve thousand dollars of the 
net amount each year. 


A coop illustration of the working of the spoils theory is 
Governor Foraker’s indorsement of Wood for an important 
office at a time he knew Wood was either connected with a 
fraud in getting the government into a contract to pay exorbi- 
tant prices for a patent ballot-box or, on another view of the 
story, had forged the signatures of Governor Foraker’s political 
enemies to such a document. This is, we suppose, what is 
called, in political phraseology, “going back to the old system 
of inquiring simply whether a man was honest, capable, and 
faithful to the Constitution, and giving up thé civil service 
fraud.” 


COMPETITIVE TESTS ILLUSTRATED. 
‘. 


WHOEVER observes the tone of the press over the country 
sees a predominant disapproval of the spoils system; but so 
many people have been blinded by false statements regarding 
the methods of the remedy applied under civil service law, and 
especially regarding the competitive examinations, or “tests,” 
as they should be more properly called, that it seems just now 
especially important to explain in what these tests consist. One 
way of doing so is by displaying the kind of questions asked ; 
and this was extremely well done in the speeches of the Civil 
Service Commissioners at the dinner given in Boston Novem- 
ber 22, and reported in the Crvit Service Recorp for Decem- 
ber. Even those statements, though they serve to remove many 
misapprehensions, hardly do justice to the competitive tests. 


gala 


an Ay Aon Ke the 


: ' | 
That is very likely true; for we venture to 


In order to show the full value of the tests, it is necessary to 
exhibit the work of the applicants. Accordingly, we have 
decided to give some illustrations. 

To do this, we begin with some cases of copying from rough 
draft of a letter required as a part of the examination for the 
highest grade of clerkships in the State service. 

Before going further, let us remind our readers it is important 
to remember that the examinations are wholly different for 
different employments; and also, in order to appreciate the 
tests in any particular case, it is important to notice before- 
hand the kind of work to be performed in the office sought, 
and the qualities and knowledge especially needed. 

The applicants whose work is here illustrated were, all but 
the last, seeking clerkships of the highest character, where per- 
manent records have to be kept, and where letters of high 
officials on important matters have to be taken from dictation 
or copied from rough drafts, and where a knowledge of arithme- 
tic, including interest and discount, is absolutely necessary. 

In such positions, a good clear handwriting, with a knowl- 
edge of spelling, punctuation, and capitalizing, is of the first 
importance. Accordingly, handwriting counts 4 out of 15; 
spelling, 1; copying from rough draft, 3; writing from dictation 
2; and composing a letter, 2; or 12 in all, out of a total of 15. 
The other 3 are given to arithmetic, including discount. There 
are no questions at all in geography, history, or astronomy for 
these positions. 

Lest any one should think the standard of handwriting is too 
high, it is only necessary to explain that for lower grades of 
clerkships the marking is not so strict; for the police and 
fire service, writing, copying, etc., count for far less in propor- 
tion, the copying being from print, and not a rough draft of a 
letter ; while for a foreman of laborers it is only necessary that 
the writing be fairly intelligible in order to be perfectly satis- 
factory. 

The following is a portion of a rough draft letter given to 
each applicant to copy: — 


Y Ftd Afr, Nr Ares be Ae Their thal, teh ieat 
ct Ay Cor Lehi, oy potoewe hand aghit-le tornpshi 
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The following is a portion of the copying by an applicant 


by each, was a professional book-keeper and copyist. This 
who, according to the required statement of experience made 


penmanship was marked 98.3 per cent. 










She ppm sielbie bw Mul Yoviw tbat led 
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Milena “4 MMA yor bas fw JEG DM ithe ke bible) 
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The next sample is by an applicant with one and a half years’ 


even, but, being rather light, has not had full justice done it in 
experience copying in a registry of deeds. The writing was very 


the reproduction. The penmanship of this was marked 98.3. 

















Thu ayeteny setablishecs by the bivih tamew Mech omer Rulv da 
Loacol Mow rw clonoratic Cheowg thor Aubieeh to to weurtoirw Linitotiouy 
way siligeny Aaw Aw right ho cowude pow Jubb dav boynundt orrol 
thy Jroritiow Mrakbh qe te thw jprsow a ree ae ee 
nen Viv theouy cow he comic ov only Ay Limiting the 
popoeen ven of Nero certifirat fou ved Arahtiaveny to Ahe Arigheah ow thy 
Liat. Ghw wrikitound. oy ntl dail can trie Ica Abe Op proint 

















The following sample was counted good enough to pass. It | applied for. Had the candidate been examined for a lower 
is the penmanship of a person without a trained clerical hand, | grade, or for some service not requiring such careful writing, the 
as appears also by the statement of experience. The mark, | mark would have been much higher. 

however, was low, on account of the high grade of clerkship 


WZ, ergo stall JOE Pemantntly Ye Z ote [FLL 
Zo her OF Za oL- bmn joloy wtt2ib- 32 ye 
Larebecre al pace lard jrHs AZZ EC d22 CKtnnrnAation 


OLVEL- 
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The last sample is of an applicant for the second class of 
clerkships ; and it is to be noted that, though the handwriting is 
inferior to the last specimen, yet, being an applicant for a lower 
grade where it is not necessary to have so good a writing, the 
mark was about the same. The applicant however failed to pass 
in the examination, getting only 39;% out of roo, while an aver- 


hn uA, ; 
ee WHA mec? Yess 


These samples were selected with reference to handwriting 
only. The best ones were not the very best possible, but 
ranked very high; while the poorest was only an average poor 
one. Many worse might have been selected. 

Now, assuming that the characters of these applicants were 
established by their certificates as good, who would hesitate 
between one of the first two and the last one in selecting a 
clerk where penmanship and care in copying were required ? 

It happens that these papers illustrate one or two other 
points. The two who have had regular clerical experience pass 
the tests with far the highest standing. Neither of them had 
anything but a grammar school education. ; 

The next to the last sample was of a candidate with an edu- 
cation in classics and modern languages, but there were more 
mistakes in writing from dictation, in common arithmetic, and 
a poorer handwriting. All the Latin, French, and algebra went 
for nothing, and the total mark was only 69.2 as against 92.7 
for those with only a common school education. The last was 
also the product of a person with a classical education. His 
education, doubtless, fitted him for many other walks in life, 
but clearly did not fit him for the position of clerk with copy- 
ing to do. 

Some one may ask, How is the selection to be made when 
shorthand or typewriting is required for the office work? The 
answer is that those applicants who have passed the general 
clerical examination are allowed to apply for a special examina- 
tion in stenography or typewriting. If they pass the latter, 
they have the advantage of being put also on special eligible 
lists, from which names are certified when a special request for 
typewriters or stenographers is made. 

We do not hesitate to say the more an unprejudiced business 
man examines into the results of these competitive tests, the 
more he will be convinced of their utility and fairness; and 
we venture to add that even the friends of the reform will, 
many of them, be agreeably surprised to find how accurately 
and how fully these tests reveal the capacities of the applicants 
for the positions they seek to obtain. 





age of 65 per cent. is required. The copying, apart from the 
penmanship, was marked only 10 per cent., because he made 


the following errors: mistakes in transposition affecting the 
nse, 6; added words, 3; abbreviations, 3 ; punctuation, 13 ; capi- 


tals, 1; unimportant transposition, 1. 


wall over, 
loa (Ail, Vitra 


[We intend to follow this up with illustrations from the 
examinations of candidates for the police, inspectors of milk, 
health inspectors, etc. | 





SELLING OFFICES ON COMMISSIONS. 

Besides assessing clerks there is another system of raising 
money for political purposes, which, even under the spoils sys- 
tem, has not met with public indorsement. That is selling 
public offices on commission. Secretary Belknap was impeached 
for it, and his character was ruined. Something, however, must 
be done to check the system of farming out the offices to Con- 
gressmen and defeated candidates for Congress of the Presi- 
dent’s party. Both this administration and the preceding one, 
notwithstanding their reform sentiments, have not hesitated to 
adopt a general rule of making Congressmen their deputies 
for distributing the offices. To learn-to what evils such a sys- 
tem leads, we have only to look at Missouri. , 

In the Fourth Congressional District in that State, Mr. 
H. R. W. Hartwig was the defeated Republican candidate in 
the general election in 1888. ‘The elected Democratic member 
subsequently died, and a special election was held, at which Mr. 
F, M. Postgate was the Republican nominee. The quarrel 
between these two for recognition has given us some of the 
facts, and the knowledge of these has led to further investiga- 
tion. Mr: Hartwig, finding Mr. Postgate in possession of the 
spoils during his absence, on his return wrote President Har- 
rison a letter, saying : — 


I passed through a long and exciting canvass, myself bearing 
all the expenses, amounting to a sum exceeding $20,000, used 
for local, State, and national purposes. ... Taking into account 
the work done and the great sacrifices for the party made by 
me and my friends, it would be rankest injustice to ignore my 
claims for recognition,— an act without precedent and calculated 
to destroy confidence in our party integrity, discourage party 
workers, and disintegrate party organization and effectiveness. 

Respectfully, 
H. R. W. Harrwic, 
Late Republican Candidate, Fourth District, Missouri. 
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In “recognition” of his “ sacrifices,” Mr. Hartwig has been 
given his share. 

Mr. A. C. Eubanks, of the Second Missouri District, wrote 
to the President on Feb. 8, 1889, saying,— 


I was the Republican candidate for Congress, and hence by 
custom am measurably entitled to have the patronage to some- 
what reimburse me for labor and expense incurred in the cam- 
paign, which was considerable. 


Next, it becomes interesting to know how these gentlemen 
were “reimbursed ” for their “labor and expense.” Writing a 
letter to Mr. W. T. Botts, who was seeking a post-office within 
this district, Mr. Eubanks said,— 


In thinking about the matter we were talking about last night, 
I concluded that an office like your post-office ought to afford 
me $25,— say $15 now and $10 when you get your commission. 

Mr. Joseph D. Upton, Republican candidate for Congress in 
the Sixth Missouri District, appears to have received $25 for 
the Warsaw office and $6 from Mr. James H. Toolinger for a 
small $60 a year post-office at Palo Pinto, and various other 
sums ‘in proportion for various other offices. 

Mr. James Love, defeated candidate of the Third District, 
said of this system which he was putting into operation, “Of 
course, it will be understood that there will be some expense 
attached to the proceedings, and applicants will be expected to 
contribute to this expense.” 

Now, as to the truth of these statements, we have taken 
pains to write to the secretary of the St. Louis Civil Service 
Reform Association, and he says, “So far as I can learn, all 
admitted receiving money from applicants for office, but excused 
themselves on the ground of expenses.” 

We also wrote to the editor of the St. Louis Repudlic, which 
paper has taken the lead in exposing these abuses, and we 
learn that they have photographs of some of the convicting 
letters, that Love and Eubanks confessed and tried to justify, 
and that Upton at first made a sort of denial, but, after the evi- 
dence was published, has said nothing. The Hartwig letter to 
the President appeared first in the Globe-Democrat, which is a 
Republican paper; and its genuineness has not, we believe, been 
denied. 

We are glad to see that the President has recently ignored the 
Missouri politicians, and filled the post-office at St. Louis with- 
out regard to their wishes. The President has also ignored 
Senators Farwell and Cullom, of Illinois, in appointing Mr. 
John M. Clark, a business man, the collector at Chicago instead 
of the candidate of the politicians. Even such an appointment 
is subject to suspicion of favoring some person or clique. It 
is said it was to reward Mr. George M. Pullman for raising 
$50,000 in Chicago for use in Indiana in 1888; but the St. Louis 
appointment has the advantage of being on a sound frinciple 
which all business men must accept. Instead of taking a polliti- 
cian’s or a business man’s candidate, he promoted a man from 
the railway mail service to be postmaster in St. Louis. If this 
system of promotion for efficient service could be the accepted 
method of filling the larger post-offices, how much wrangling 
and wriggling it would save! 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM MISUNDERSTOOD IN “THE 
POLITICAL PROBLEM.” 


The largest part of the work now before civil service reformers is 
not in creating new ideas, but in reiterating our old ideas; not in de- 











tecting and correcting new misunderstandings, but in persistently 
hunting down the old ones. 

Usually, the misunderstandings of our reform come from interested 
motives or thoughtlessness ; but it is somewhat novel to find a writer 
like Mr. Albert Stickney, in “ The Political Problem,” state the evils 
of the spoils system as clearly as he does, and then misapprehend the 
scope, object, and nature of our reform. He says, with truth, the 
practical results of the American system have ended in “a privi- 
leged class,” which has organized “standing armies, engaged in a 
constant struggle for the spoils of public office and the control of 
the public treasury.” He says that “the system bars the best 
citizens from the public service”; that the professional politicians 
take the power out of the hands of the people, and that they pay 
their workers with public appointive offices. The statement of the 
evil against which we contend is admirable. The reforms he sug- 
gests are radical, and a thorough discussion of them would be out 
of place here; but, in order to show that other reforms are inade- 
quate, he discusses civil service reform. He admits that by “taking 
the minor offices out of ‘ politics’ we diminish the power of the pro- 
fessional politicians, and make it, at least to some extent, less pos- 
sible for them to pay for election work.” He says, however, that the 
minor offices “ are used to pay only the subordinates.” “But what,” 
he asks, “is it proposed to do as to the use of all the superior 
offices 2?” 

The “minor offices” which our system proposes to take out of 
politics are not few. They are not a mere “drop in the bucket,” as 
he says. Our system of competitive examination has been success- 
fully applied to pretty well paid offices, and the tests for special 
knowledge and ability have been quite as successful as the tests for 
clerkships. 


But Mr. Stickney overlooks two facts: first, that the minor offices 
are far greater, both in numbers and aggregate salary, than the 
“higher offices ”; and, second, that we propose to take the great bulk 
of the higher offices “out of politics” by filling them by promotion 
strictly for proved ability in minor positions. The remaining offices, 
which are in their nature political, the holders of which are to shape 
the policy of the government, and who should change with the par- 
ties, are few innumber. The offices our system seeks to regulate are 
the bucket full, and the others are the mere drop. 


It is easy to believe that such a writer may never have seen or 
made a calculation of the number and salaries of the offices; but it is 
surprising to see him make the mistake that we take away the power 
of removal. We do “limit the free selection”; but we do not 
thereby take from a superior “the full control of his subordinates,” 
nor do “we tie his hands.” The only control a superior has in any 
business is to punish and reward his subordinates. In the army and 
navy, where there is the strictest discipline, superiors, as a rule, have 
nothing to do with the selection of the subordinates; and by far the 
largest number of bank and railroad presidents have come into 
office with their subordinates already selected, and, with a very few 
changes here and there, they go on with the old force. In the army, 
the punishments consist of shooting and putting in the guard-house ; 
in business, the chief punishment is dismissal; while in both the re- 
ward is chiefly in promotion. These two great agencies for disci. 
pline and control civil service reform retains and encourages,— 
encourages, I say, because we encourage dismissal, when deserved, 
just as much as we encourage deserved retention; and we also en- 
courage promotion, which the spoils system does not encourage. 


Mr. Stickney shows a lack of knowledge also of our preliminary 
tests. He says they are made by persons “who probably have 
themselves no special knowledge of the special work of the special 
officials who are to be examined. The examiners will in all prob- 
ability, therefore, be generally unable to do well the work of mere 
preliminary examination.” Now this is no longer a matter of mere 
“probability” one way or the other. Here in Massachusetts we 
have had the reform in practical operation five years; and half the 
appointive places in the service of the State and its cities, including 
laborers, foremen of laborers, police, firemen, prison guards, draw- 
bridge tenders, inspectors of plumbing, health, etc., and many others, 
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as well as clerks, book-keepers, and copyists, have been filled 
through these preliminary tests. The work is well done, the dis- 
cipline is perfect, and the working force is above the average. One 
of the reasons for this guccess is that, when tests are to be applied, 
the commission begin a consulting with the appointing officers and 
finding out just what duties are to be performed and just what quali- 
ties are desired. 

Again, Mr. Stickney calls these preliminary tests “mere knowledge 
of facts.” This is a very grave misapprehension of what the tests 
are. For example, the test of a clerk does not consist mainly in 
asking facts, but in seeing how a clerk who has to write can write, 
who has to copy handwriting can copy from a lithograph rough 
draft letter; how a book-keeper can post accounts or make out a bill; 
how a policeman who has to see can see, who has to run can run, 
who has to know the rules of the department and his duties and 
powers can explain these duties and powers; how fast and well a 
railway mail clerk who has to read handwriting can read*a given 
number of assorted addresses in varied handwritings, and the like. 

Again, he says, “ The only test or examination that can have sub- 
stantial value must be made in the work of the office and by the 
superior.” One of the chief features of our system is its compelling 
a system of probationary trial of six months in the duties of the 
office and under the eye of the superior before final appointment. 
However, the facts warrant us in going farther. We agree that any 
one on a #riori grounds alone would say office work is the best test; 
but experience shows that the preliminary tests have been more sat- 
isfactory than the test of mere office work alone, that the probation- 
ers seldom fail of final appointment, and they show themselves su- 
perior to those selected by the old methods. 

Again, we are not so sure that the usual and ordinary office work 
is so good a test as usually supposed. For example, in the railway 
mail service, it was found impracticable to trace the errors to the 
individuals ; and so, to compare their relative merits, an artificial sys- 
tem of “case tests” had to be applied. These “case tests” are not 
made in the performance of usual duties, but are special and artifi- 
cial tests, very like, in their general nature, some of the prelimi- 
nary tests, and very likely the preliminary tests will soon include 
“case tests.” 

Again, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, some few years ago, it was 
found that it was not easy in the ordinary process of work to detect 
the relative ability of the division superintendents, so a special com- 
petitive test was made, with most beneficial results. To take another 
example, the first examination for promotion in the Boston Police 
Department revealed a degree of ignorance of their duties and powers 
on the part of those policemen who had been serving for years, 
which had gone undetected in the ordinary work, and which sur- 
prised and mortified the police commissioners. 

For one more instance, take the color-blindness among locomotive 
engineers. This is not detected by employment on the engines. An 
accident happens, but no one knows the cause. At last, a scientific 
man suspects there is a great deal of color-blindness. He makes 
his tests, and finds his suspicions well founded. This test is not a 
test in usual employment. These tests for color-blindness are now 
made preliminary tests for employment in many railroads, and in 
some States by general legislation, just as the police and firemen 
are tested in their eyesight, hearing, etc., in the civil service exami- 
nations. 

It is not uncommon for even the friends of the reform to apologize 
for the preliminary tests; but, the more they are studied, the better 
they appear to be, and, what is of still more value, the longer they 
are tried, the better they prove their worth in actual practice. 





NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE INVESTIGATION. 


ASSESSMENT OF CLERKS. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 26.— Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt 
has submitted to the full Commission a report of his recent investiga- 
tion into the alleged violations of the Civil Service Law in the New 
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York custom-house just prior to the last presidential election. He 
says :— 


In investigating the alleged violations of the law against making 
political assessments, I have made a more or less complete examina- 
tion into the conduct in this respect of the office of the collector, 
surveyor, and naval officer of the port of New York during the presi- 
dential election of 1888. It is most instructive to note the differences 
in the way the law was observed in the three offices named. In the 
naval office, under Mr. Burt, my investigation goes to show that the 
law was observed absolutely, both in letter and spirit. As far as I 
can find out, there were no collections made for political purposes, 
in any shape or form, and nothing like political coercion was toler- 
ated: each employee was left entirely free to contribute to whichever 
political party he desired, or not to contribute at all if he did not wish 
to. In other words, the subordinates were treated as American 
citizens ought to be: they were required to do their full duty to the 
government, and, this done, were left free to exercise their own judg- 
ment in political matters. 

In the collector’s office, under Mr. Magone, there was apparently 
wide-spread but not universal and by no means always successful 
effort to evade the law by persuading or forcing the Republican 
clerks to contribute. Some list of these Republican clerks must 
have been kept, because they were especially singled out for more 
or less indirect solicitation, either personally or by circulars; and 
there is the testimony of one witness that this solicitation was under- 
taken by the express command of Mr. Magone’s private secretary 
(there being nothing to show, however, that Mr. Magone was ‘aware 
of his secretary’s action). On the other hand, there was certainly 
no active coercion of these same clerks ; for, as a matter of fact, very 
many of them refused to coutribute, and nevertheless were not mo- 
lested on account of their conduct. Moreover, the effort to make 
them contribute was always made indirectly, and usually so guardedly 
that it is difficult to say if the law was actually violated in its letter. 

In the surveyor’s office, under Mr. Beattie, the contributions, as far 
as shown by the testimony of the twenty-eight witnesses examined, 
were universal. The Democrats generally gave their money of their 
own accord; but all the Republican clerks were practically forced 
against their will to pay what were in reality political assessments for 
the benefit of the party to which they were opposed. This was ac- 
complished by a very ingenious and wide-spread system of veiled 
threats and covert intimidation, so well carried out that it was com- 
pletely successful, the extent of the success being shown by the fact 
that all, even the most unwilling, of the clerks whom I examined 
were in the end forced to pay. Every method was resorted to to 
extort the contributions, while at the same time avoiding the actual 
demand of money. For instance, some of the witnesses were forced 
to contribute by being made very uncomfortable in their work until 
they did so. They were originally at work at stations near their 
homes, and were suddenly shifted to others far distant and very in- 
convenient for them to goto. Their inquiries failed to discover the 
reason for the changes; and they were kept at the new stations until 
they finally made up their minds to pay, when they were usually 
promptly transferred back to their old posts, without a word being 
said. Other witnesses testify that they were threatened that, if they 
failed to contribute, special agents woul be put to watch them and to 
make out cases for their discharge. Others were informed that 
black lists were being kept at headquarters of all who failed to pay. 
Others were merely asked again and again if they cared to contribute, 
or if they knew where they could contribute if they wished, the place 
being named, or if they had been down to’visit this place. Generally, 
these questions were asked with much pretence of personal friendly” 
ness. Sometimes, however, this mask was dropped, and the advice 
was given openly, perhaps accompanied by a scarcely hidden threat. 
The campaign circulars demanding funds were sent to all the em- 
ployees. The man who was collecting these funds was one R. Jor- 
dan, in Liberty Street; and his cards were also sent, sometimes 
several times, to the employees, and on several occasions they were 
distributed by hafd. Finally, some of the more refractory men who 
held out longest were told outright that, if they wished to avoid trouble 
and retain their places, they had best pay. By these various means 
so much pressure was brought to bear on the employees that, in the 
end, they all succumbed and paid their money. I do not charge the 
head of the office, Mr. Beattie, with complicity in, this wrong-doing ; 


| but the fact remains that these acts were committed in the office 


under his control. Of course, no chief can be held in the slightest 
degree responsible for isolated cases of violation of the law among 
his subordinates; but, according to the unanimous testimony of the 
twenty odd Republican clerks examined, there existed in the sur- 
veyor’s office a system of combined extortion and coercion, which 
was seemingly organized with minute thoroughness, which was so 
comprehensive as to take in every one of the numerous subordinates 
whom, choosing in many cases merely at random, I had before me, 
and which was comeiletaly successful in the attainment of its objects. 
Such wide-spread and far-reaching evasion and violation of the law 
speaks but ill for the vigilance of those whose duty it was to see it 



















enforced. The contrast in this respect between the surveyor’s office 
under Mr. Beattie and the naval office under Mr. Burt reflects credit 
on the latter, and does not reflect credit on the former. 


Mr. Roosevelt has made specific recommendations in the cases of 
a number of employees of the custom-house, which will not be made 


public until they have been submitted to the proper prosecuting 
officers. 






































REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION. 


_ The annual report of the commission is of unusual interest, as it 
contains the results of five years’ experience. 

During five years, 6,748 persons have been examined, of whom 
4,717 passed and 1,782 have been appointed. As matters now stand, 
“in nearly one-half the subordinate offices in Massachusetts and her 
cities the people have for their public servants persons who have 
passed the examination, been certified from the top of the eligible 
lists, and, so far as the commissioners know, have been appointed to 
office without regard to political or religious belief or influence.” 

The commission say that among these “the removals have been 
very few,” and, to the confusion of the scoffers at the reform, “an 
infinitesimally small number for cause.” They say their “work has 
met the approval of appointing officers, who, now that the system is 
thoroughly understood, quite generally acknowledge its relief to them, 
its justice to applicants for office, and its benefit to the public service. 
There has been during the year no necessity of resorting to the 
courts to construe the law or the rules, or to enforce their provisions. 
There has been no complaint by any applicant of any unfairness in 
the conduct of any examination, or in the marking of his papers. 
There has been a general and growing tendency on the part of ap- 
pointing officers to make appointments from the highest on the 
certified list, as by so doing they avoid importunity and criticism.” 

Of the 1,016 who passed the examinations this past year, 989 had a 
common school education and only 27 had attended college. 

Coming to the labor service, the extension of the system to the 
city of Cambridge has been quite satisfactory. The National Execu- 
tive and Civil Service Commission ought to observe, when consider- 
ing the adoption of such a plan for the Navy Yards,{that the whole 
expense to Jan. I, 1890 (including the cost of record books, which 
will last for some years), was $278.62, though Cambridge has 432 
laborers on its rolls. To show how well the system works in Boston, 
it is only necessary to state that, out of all those certified by the com- 
mission, only three-tenths of one per cent. were discharged for cause. 
The year before, it was three-fifths of one per cent. 

The report suggests the passage of a general law, providing a 
uniform tenure of police officers during good behavior. This is now 
the rule in nineteen cities out of twenty-five, but in the other six the 
tenure is from year to year. This yearly tenure necessarily brings 
the police into politics, and discourages the most able men from ap- 
plying for service. There is a fair prospect that this law may pass. 








MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA POST-OFFICE. 


AFTER FOUR YEARS. 









Four years ago, we watched the post-office at Manchester, Mass., 
as a sort of test case. The postmaster was not a politician. His 
office had been well carried on, and he was an old soldier. He was, 
however, removed, with no hearing given him, no causes assigned, 
and against the wishes of the majority of the voters of the town, 
regardless of parties. Our inquiries showed that some members of 
the Democratic Town Committee had filed with the department an 
affidavit containing some secret, vague charges of inefficiency. The 
case caused no little comment, and was used by the Republicans in 
the following Congressional election as showing the insincerity of 
the civil service professions of the then Administration. 
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We stated at the time that the new postmaster, who had been 
chairman of the Democratic Town Committee, would probably make 
a good postmaster; and so it has proved. The very agitation of the 
matter on civil service reform grounds had its good effect. The 
vffice was well and efficiently carried on; and the postmaster dropped 
all connection with politics while in office, and gained the approval of 
the people of the town. The Republicans now come back to power, 
and what happens? Do they retain this postmaster on the ground 
of his efficiency? Notatall. Then at least they reappoint the brave 
old soldier, Mr. Rabardy, the former postmaster, over whose removal 
they made so much capital? Not that, either. Who is it, then, that 
gets the place? It is the chairman of the Republican Town Com- 
mittee. 

As to the reason for the change, we are not without information. 

The Postmaster-General writes as follows : — 


























WASHINGTON, D.C., Sept. 18, 1889. 
Mr. W. J. JOHNSON, Postmaster, Manchester, Mass. : 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 17th, I beg to say that 
it is held that, when a man holds an office for four years, which is 
the usual term in cities and municipalities under the federal govern- 
ment, he enjoys a full term. Your commission dates from Oct. 1, 
1885, and all postmasters’ commissions are at the pleasure of the 
President, who is taking great pains not to allow the removal of any 
good officer until he hes bad four years’ enjoyment of the office. 


Yours truly, 

































JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster-General. 












The Manchester post-office had become a presidential one in 1888, 
and consequently a new commission had been issued, dated Jan. 
16, 1888, and expiring Jan. 16, 1892; but it is true the postmaster 
had enjoyed the office four years this winter. 

The following letter from the member of Congress for the district 
shows that he considers the matter simply a question of the length 
of the term and politics, and not of fitness for the place: — 





















SALEM, Mass., Sept. 18, 1889. 


Dear Sir,— Yours of 17th have received, also one of same date 
enclosing your commission, which I return this mail. 
Your present commission appears to run to January, 1892; but 
I have been informed that you will have served four years in January 
‘next, and it is my impression that the Post-office Department thinks 
So, too. Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM COGSWELL. 
W. J. JOHNSON, Postmaster, Manchester, Mass. 




















The following letter shows that the policy of change after four 
years’ service, regardless of the conduct of the office, and solely to 
put a Republican in office, had met the President’s approval : — 















WASHINGTON, D.C., Sept. 24, 1889. 

Mr. W. J. JOHNSON, Postmaster, Manchester, Essex County, Mass. : 
Dear Sir,—1 am in receipt of your letter of the 23d of Septem- 
ber, and take due note of its contents. I will lay the same before the 


President, in case action is asked for in your case. 
Yours truly, 





JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster-General, 


It seems strange that the convenience of the public is not to be 
considered in the matter. The people in the town did not wish any 
change. About a dozen of the more active Republican politicians 
are all who wished it. 

No. We have got to submit to this Middle Age system. A great 
tournament takes place each four years, and the prizes are given. 
The prizes are not mere tokens,— flags, scarfs, and the like,— but are 
benefices drawn from the public revenues. Let us ask this plain 
question, Is this a government for the people, or is it a government 
for the support of party workers ? 

And, again, in the words of the President's letter of acceptance, were 
‘fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office,” or had “ party 
service’? more weight in determining who should be the postmaster? 















































































































































































































































































































HOW THE LAW WORKS. 


Secretary Windom, in his annual report, went out of his way to 
commend the merit system. He has also encouraged other persons 
to inquire into its workings, and recently designated to the corre- 
spondent of the Evening Post, as one qualified to make an authorita- 
tive utterance on the subject, Mr. Deland, the Chief Examiner for the 
Department Service, who has been eighteen years in government 
employ. 

“T am a thorough believer in the idea represented by the Civil 
Service Commission,” said Mr. Deland. ‘The Commission sets up, 
at the outer door of the government service, as it were, a screen 
which sifts out the illiterate and incompetent applicants. We thus 
receive only the best of the great mass who are seeking employment. 
... There is no place in the classified service where ignorant per- 
sons can be made useful. When they slipped in under the spoils 
system, they either drew salaries for work they did not perform or 
they had to be dismissed after the government had made a hopeless 
effort to educate them. The enemies of the merit system call it 
the basis of an office-holding aristocracy; but, pray, which is the 
more aristocratic,— a system which lets in everybody who can prove 
his special fitness to do the work required of him, regardless of his 
politics, his religion, his ancestry, or his social position and surround- 
ings, or a system which confines the honors of office to a few who 
have powerful friends and relatives?” 

“It is charged that a clerk who has got into the service through 
a competitive examination is apt to feel so secure as to despise de- 
partment discipline. What is your experience?” 

“The charge is an absurdity. Every clerk knows that the Secre- 
tary holds the absolute power of dismissal, and need only raise his 
finger to turn a subordinate out of office, without a word of explana- 
tion or excuse either. The young man who has worked his own way 
into office knows that he can stay only as long as he conducts him- 
self properly. It is the spoilsman’s favorite who does the swagger- 
ing; for he relies upon his ‘influence’ to smooth matters over for 
him if he gets into trouble. The only security felt by the clerks 
under the present system rests on their knowledge that an appoint- 
ing officer has no incentive to turn them adrift for the sake of put- 
ting his own favorites into their places, because he has no power over 
the choice of their successors.” 

“And do the clerks admitted under the present system prove gen- 
erally satisfactory?” , 

“In the highest degree. The Commission sends us, as a rule, a 
splendid class of clerks. I have to examine hundreds of applicants 
for promotion every year; and I have never yet known a failure on 
the part of a clerk who has come to us through the Commission,— 
not a single one.” 

“ Still, the present system has its faults ?” 

“Tt has, although it is the best the government has ever enjoyed. 
For one thing, there are too many back doors to the service still 
standing ajar. Take as an example the laborer’s door. A person 
who can command enough influence gets into a place beneath the 
classified service. After two years, the rule permits him, with the 
consent of the Secretary, to pass a non-competitive examination, and 
become a classified clerk. That is not fair, of course, to the out- 
siders, who cannot get into the classified service except by a com- 
petition to prove that they are not only fit, but the fittest of all. 

“Then there is the private secretary’s door. Every bureau chief 
has the right to name his own private secretary, who, after serving 
a year, may get into the classified service through a non-competitive 
examination; and a bureau chief who is willing to stoop to sucha 
trick can pass a lot of men through the mill in the course of a long 
tenure of office. 

“TI regret that there is no provision for a uniform system of volun- 
tary competitive examinations for promotion within the departments 
themselves. We have in this department, as you know, an examina- 
tion for promotion ; but it is not competitive. When a fourth-class 
clerk dies, there is a rush among the third-class clerks for his place; 
and the Secretary designates any one he pleases to succeed to the 
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vacancy. The person designated has to submit to an examination; 
but what does that signify? It does not insure to the fourth class 
the advent of the best clerk from the third class, because the very 
poorest of the third-class clerks may be able to skim through the 
examination after a fashion, if he can induce the Secretary to desig- 
nate him.”— From the Baltimore Civil Service Reformer. 


INVESTIGATION INTO THE PHILADELPHIA CUSTOM- 
HOUSE. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 5, 1889. 
To THE CIviL SERVICE COMMISSION: 


Gentlemen,— In obedience to your instructions, I went to Philadel- 
phia on November 21, to investigate certain charges made against 
the Collector’s Office. I append herewith a copy of the testimony 
taken, and of a supplementary letter from Mr. Marshall, who was 
not present at the examination. Mr. Wood’s charge that two 
laborers were detailed to do clerical work proves true; but, unfortu- 
nately, we have not the power to prevent this in the customs service, 
though we have that power in the departmental service at Washing- 
ton. Such detailing of laborers to do clerical work is liable to lead 
to grave abuses, and steps should be taken to prevent it, save, pos- 
sibly, in a rigidly limited class of cases. Mr. Clemens’s accusations 
do not appear to be of a very grave character. The collector assigns 
adequate reasons for his dismissal; and his statement about Mr. 
Ingham offering him two weeks’ leave of absence if he would resign 
may be compared with the parallel offer of Mr. Cadwalader as certified 
to by Mr. Cunningham. This case, however, as well as that of Mr. 
Brady, emphasizes the need that cause should invariably be assigned 
in writing whenever a man is removed. 

Mr. Brady’s accusations do not affect the collector personally, but 
only Deputy Collector Marshall. The causes assigned for Brady’s 
removal — discourtesy and inefficiency —are, of course, sufficient to 
warrant it, if substantiated. Mr. Marshall certainly wrote Brady 
a letter containing expressions which, if true, show that Brady’s dis- 
missal was unjust; and he is to be blamed accordingly either for 
recommending the dismissal of a man whose conduct had been satis- 
factory or else for giving a recommendation to which the man was 
not entitled. On the other hand, Brady had no authority to himself 
add the words “ Deputy Collector” to Marshall’s signature, and his 
conduct in doing so was most reprehensible. As regards Brady’s 
accusation that Mr. Marshall told him he was dismissed for political 
reasons, Mr. Marshall flatly denies it; and, in the absence of any 
other testimony, it is simply a case of one man’s word against the 
other, and of course the accused is entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt. 

I therefore recommend that the charges be dismissed. 

Yours respectfully, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
U. S. Civil Service Commissioner. 


THE TRANSFER OF THE SIGNAL WEATHER SERVICE 
TO THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The reorganization of the Signal Service has become a necessity. 
The original idea was that men and officers should perform the 
double duty of military signalling and work connected with the 
Weather Service ; but this is no longer the case. General Greely ad- 
mits that military signalling in his department has virtually ceased to 
exist. In his last annual report he says, “ The civil duties .. . which 
have devolved on the Chief Signal Officer are of such an extended 
and important character as to practically absorb the time and atten- 
tion of the greater part of the Signal Corps.” All changes made by 
Congress in the service have been in the line of increasing its civilian 
and cutting down its military force ; and the general of the army has 
asked for authority to organize a regular Signal Corps in the army, 
showing he considers the existing Signal Corps to be such in name 
only. All this being known, the question naturally arises, Why 
should the Weather Service, whose work is purely civil and scientific, 
remain in the army? This question has been agitated for several 
years both in and out of Congress. President Harrison recom- 
mended a transfer to the Department of Agriculture (a civil bureau); 
and this appears a wise plan, both on account of the close relations 
between climatology and agriculture, and the fact that the signal 
stations are needed as distributing points for crop reports. It seems 
evident that scientific work cannot attain the best results under mili- 
tary restrictions. In Europe, where all the Weather Services are 











under civil bureaus, there has been a —— increase in the accuracy 
of the predictions. The United States, with great natural advantages 
and the best equipped service in the world, but suffering from the 
disadvantage of military organization, has made no appreciable 
advance in that respect during the last ten years. 

No one will deny that the elements desirable in a soldier are 
directly opposite to those required in a man doing scientific work. 
The more the former is like a machine and the less he thinks, the 
better soldier he makes ; while in scientific work independence of 
thought and judgment are absolutely necessary. Now, the work of 
taking observations and making predictions is performed by men 
enlisted for the purpose, and officers detailed from the line of the 
army. Being always liable to change, it is not strange that less 
interest and attention are given than such work requires and receives 
in other countries. 

I know from actual contact with the enlisted men, having been 
nine years in the service, that military control is very objectionable to 
them. Few would dare to express such an opinion, however; and 
it is not to be wondered at, for their chief’s power to order them a 
couple of thousand miles away at the shortest notice is a terrible and 
ever-present threat, and is one of the worst features of the military 
system. About fifty changes from station to station occur every 
month at present. A year ago, Congress took a very important step 
in transferring the enlisted men in the Washington Office to civil life, 
under civil service rules. About one hundred and fifty men were 
affected by this change; and we are told the saving to the govern- 
ment last year was $70,000. There are still three hundred enlisted 
men in the Signal Corps, and there seems to be no reason for delay- 
ing their transfer. A hybrid civil-military organization is an anomaly, 
and does not seem to offer any good reason for existing. Advocates 
of the military system claim that under a civil bureau good discipline 
could not be maintained, that the cost would be increased (based on 
the eight-hour law), and that appointments would be controlled by 
politics. The workings of the Railway Mail Service form a refutation 
of the first and second arguments, as that force is managed without 
difficulty ; and, although the men are often on duty twelve or fifteen 
hours, they do not come under the eight-hour law, as they are hired 
by the year, and their whole time is understood to be at the disposal 
of the department. As to politics, it is my belief that under civil 
service rules politics would not interfere nearly so much as now. 
The whole power of appointment, or rather of enlistment, of ob- 
servers, their detail to station, and their promotion rest with the 
Chief Signal Officer. That officer is desirous of retaining the 
Weather Service in his own bureau; in fact, he has before Congress 
now a bill to strengthen the military character of the service. Now, 
what is the consequence of such conditions? If a man desires to 
enter the service, or if an observer wishes change of station, or 
other favor, he applies to his member of Congress to secure it for 
him. Stations exist at places where they are not needed; and it is 
highly probable they were placed there at the request of Congress- 
men. With so much patronage at his command, is it surprising that 
Colonel Albert J. Myer succeeded in attaching to an appropriation 
bill a clause promoting himself to the rank and pay of a brigadier- 
general? or that the present Chief Signal Officer was able to 
defeat the bill last year which proposed to transfer the Signal Service 
to the Department of Agriculture? If the men were under civil 
service rules, the director would lose most of this power, and conse- 
quently most of his political influence. If a truly scientific man, in 
sympathy with civil service reform, was appointed director, it would 
afford an additional guarantee against the evasion of the law, as well 
as for the elevation of the work. Such a man would doubtless break 
up the present centralized system of issuing all predictions and 
warnings from Washington, and divide the country into districts, 
with a chief competent to make predictions for his section at the 
head of each district. This would give the predictor plenty of time 
to study existing conditions and to prepare his forecasts and warn- 
ings, instead of the absurdly short time now at the disposal of the 
predicting officer at Washington. Something of this kind has become 
a necessity on account of the demand for localized forecasts made 
applicable to the peculiarities of the different regions and the needs 
of different industries. 

It is to be hoped that all friends of science and civil service reform 
will do all in their power to urge upon Congress the reorganization 
and transfer of the Weather Bureau to the Agriculture Department. 


Otto B. CoLe. 


LARGER APPROPRIATIONS. 
PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


TueE following petition for larger appropriations for executing the 
civil service law has been started by the Massachusetts Civil Service 
_ Reform League : — 


THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 


To the Honorable, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
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United States : 


Wheteas the President of the United States in his last message 
to Congress, speaking of the work of the Civil Service Commission, 
says: “Asa result of the revision of the rules, of the new classifica- 
tion, and of the inclusion of the railway mail service, the work of the 
Commission has been greatly increased, and the present clerical 
force is found to be inadequate. I recommend that the additional 
clerks asked by the Commission be appropriated for”; and 

Whereas the Civil Service Commissioners, charged with the 
execution of the law, in their Report, just published, say (pp. 4, 5): 
“The sum of money at present appropriated for the expenses of the 
Commission is altogether insufficient for the purpose, in spite of 
the most rigid economy. ... Therefore, the requirements to enable 
the Commission efficiently to discharge merely its present duties 
will be about $18,000 over and above the sum appropriated this year, 
or a total appropriation of $53,000. To extend the system as it ought 
to be extended, the appropriation would need to be proportionately 
larger,”— therefore 


We, the undersigned, Citizens of Massachusetts, believing 
that the great importance of the work of the United States 
Civil Service Commission demands ample appropriations from 
Congress, earnestly PETITION Your Honorable Bodies to 
appropriate not only the sum of Fifty-three Thousand Dollars 
asked for by the Commission for its present work, but also the 
additional sum needed’ for such extension of the system under 
the present law as the Commission recommend, and, with the 
President’s approval, may be able to make. 





The following’ gentlemen, among many hundred others, have 
already signed it: — 


Gov. J. Q. A. Brackett. 

Hon. George D. Robinson. 

Hon. Alexander H. Rice. 

Hon. Patrick A. Collins. 

J. O. Burdett, Chairman Rep. 
State Committee. 

William D. Sohier. 

J. Otis Wardwell. 

Hon. George G. Crocker. 

Hon. Hugh O’Brien. 

Hon. Alanson W. Beard. 


Hon. John D Long. 

Hon. Leopold Morse. 

Hon. William Claflin. 

Nathan Matthews, Jr., Chairman 
Democratic State Com. 

Josiah Quincy. 

Hon. Hen . Sprague, 
President of the Senate. 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall. 

Hon. W. W. Crapo. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Hon. Jonathan A. Lane. Hon. E. S. Converse. 
Hon. A. A. Martin. Hon. Henry L. Parker. 
Hon. Robert Howard. Hon. Edw. J. Donavan. 
Charles Theodore Russell. Hon. Henry L. Pierce. 
Hon. Thomas N. Hart, Hon. George M. Towle. 
Mayor of Boston. _ Hon. William E. Barrett, 


Hon. John E. Fitzgerald. 
Hon. A. E. Pillsbury. 
Hon. William E. Russell. 


Speaker of the House. 
John Boyle O'Reilly. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
LESS SPOILS. , 
WARRENSBURG, MoO., Jan. 18, 1890. 
EpITorR CIviL SERVICE RECORD: 

Sir,—In fighting the spoils system, why not do it effectively by 
abolishing the sfoz/s? then there would be less need to oppose the 
system. Take an instance. The postmaster here gets $1,900, with 
clerks and rent paid; and, as three-fourths of the clerks, lawyers, 
and business men of small Capital make less than one-third that 
amount, many want the position. To speak within bounds, at least 
fifty men could be found here who would gladly take it for half the 
salary, who could give ample security, and in every way perform 
their official duties satisfactorily. 

In fact, enemies of our Senator (who resides here) intimate that 
the present incumbent paid $1,000 for the place, and that his prede- 
cessor gave up half his salary. No such slanders would be repeated 
if the postmaster got only reasonable wages. 

I have observed that except in case of fourth-class postmasters 
the government generally pays better wages than the same ser- 
vice would command in other business. 

While Uncle Sam pays greater wages for less work than any other 
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employer, we may call the extra pay “ spoils”; and this extra compen- 
sation furnishes the only good reason for “ rotation in office.” 

Take the pages in Congress, for instance, who get perhaps for 
actual time served $150 to $200 a month, while just as capable and 
worthy boys would have to do twice as much for private employers if 
they got more than that in a whole year. 

Why should State or nation pay more than the market price for 
anything? 

The State should be as honest, prompt, and generous as other 
employers,—in short, do business on business principles, and where 
exceptional ability or honesty, or both, are required, as in judges, etc., 
pay high; but ordinary service should receive ordinary pay, and, if 
permanence could be assured, a better class of employees and as good 
service would result as at present. Respectfully, s 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





AN EFFICIENT POSTMASTER TURNED OUT TO MAKE ROOM FOR A 
POLITICIAN. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 


John A. Pyle, Democrat, was appointed by President Cleveland, 
and confirmed by the Senate on Feb. 3, 1887; on March 1, he re- 
ceived his commission as postmaster of West Chester; and on 
March 5 he took charge of the office for a term of four years, which 
term would expire March 1, 1891. On Jan. 13, 1890, President 
Harrison sent the name of Herbert P. Worth, Republican, to the 
Senate as postmaster at West Chester. 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker, in his report, says thus of efficient 
officials in his department: “It is a good and sound policy that effi- 
cient, capable, and worthy officials must be permitted to serve the 
terms for which they have been commissioned.” 

The removal of Postmaster Pyle from the West Chester office can 
have only two constructions placed upon it, when looked at from the 
Postmaster-General’s point of view,— either that Postmaster Pyle is 
inefficient, incapable, and unworthy, or Wanamaker’s civil service 
platform is a snare and dishonest. 

Now, Postmaster Pyle is complimented on all sides by Republi- 
cans, Prohibitionists, and Democrats for the many reforms he has 
introduced for the convenience of the public. He has brought the 
office up to a very high standard, and it has been visited on numerous 
occasions by postmasters of other localities to gain information. 


There has never been a word of complaint against Postmaster Pyle | 
Every patron of the office, excepting the office- | 


or his assistants. 
seeking politicians, is satisfied with his management. 

But Mr. Pyle is a Democrat, and not even an “offensive partisan.” 
He never fails to vote the Democratic ticket, but beyond that he does 
no ward work except upon himself. 


PENNSYLVANIAN. 
WEsT CHESTER, PENN., Jan. 17, 1890. 


UNEXPECTED TESTIMONY. 
‘NEw YorK Cry, Jan. 17, 1890. 
Dear Sir,— For the advantage of civil service reform, let me offer 
the following unsolicited testimony of my experience: I passed civil 
service examination for post-office clerk New York City, June, 1883, 
was appointed six weeks after, and worked till Feb. 1, 1889; then 
resigned. During my nearly six years’ experience in this position, I 
had to faithfully perform all duties in the most business-like manner,— 
all other fellow-employees likewise. The enforcement of this system 
continually showed to all who were employed under it with me how 
beneficial to themselves, the government, and the people was the sys- 
tem of civil service for the conducting of government business. It 
secured people who were competent to do the work, and then exacted 
the performance of duty. 
Trusting this may add a little to the support of civil service, I 
remain, Yours truly, 
EDWARD GULICK. 
To Hon. T. ROOSEVELT. 


QUAY VU. DALZELL AND BOTH ¥V. THE PEOPLE. 


A remarkable and disgraceful struggle between Congressman Dal- 
zell and Congressman Quay over the Pittsburg post-office has re- 
cently come to a close in the triumph of Quay. Their frankness is 
truly astonishing. Dalzell says: “The President... seems to think 
that precedent could not stand against the demand of the chairman 
of the National Committee. . . 
tive of my district.” Quay says: “The President is the absolute 
arbiter of all federal patronage. ... The fact is that the city organiza- 
tion of Pittsburg has, until very recently, been exceedingly hostile 
to me; and the Pittsburg post-office embraces about three hundred 





. It is a wrong against the Representa- - 





appointments which, to put it mildly, I decline to have placed in the 
hands of my adversaries. ... The President ... could not, under the 
circumstances, well avoid complying with my wishes.” Will Presi- 
dent Harrison read the Constitution of the United States, and say 
that he is not disgraced by this transaction? Not only his oath of 
office, but his manhood, is trampled upon and dragged in the dirt.— 
Civil Service Chronicle. 


NEPOTISM. 


The district attorney for the southern district of Iowa has made 
W. C. Howell, Mrs. Harrison’s cousin, his assistant.— Civil Service 
Chronicle. 


The patronage of a hundred and thirty thousand offices is a temp- 
tation to corruptionists too wide-spread and too manifold to be re- 
sisted. But, after all, most of the American people are not hirelings 
or dupes. In the course of time, having eyes, they open them. 
They can measure the distance between a Walpole and a Samuel 
Adams; between the hero of Blenheim and the hero of Mt. Vernon, 
who could say, “In every appointment as President, I have en- 
deavored to make fitness of character my primary object.” Partisan- 
ship and cupidity will go a long way; but some day the long lane 
turns. God’s slowly-grinding mills grind their grist to powder. Re- 
member always there are other bribes than money, their grossest 
form. They are as many as the things coveted by avarice, or appe- 
tite, or ambition, or pride. Your whole political system may be 
steeped in bribery, yet not a dollar pass from hand to hand, Ever 
since the sin of Samuel’s sons, whatsoever perverteth judgment for 
a price is a bribe.— Bishop Huntington's Sei mon, 1889. 


“Essays on Government.” By A. Lawrence Lowell (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.).— “ When Jackson adopted the practice of giving fed- 
eral offices as a reward for party service, he forged for the use of 
Presidents a political instrument of tremendous power; but the 
President has not been suffered to reap in peace the benefit of this 
great invention, for a practice has arisen by which the congressional 
oe from the several States have acquired a great influence 
in the distribution of the federal patronage. This practice has 
grown gradually and silently.” How much the country has suffered 
on account of this silent but “irrepressible conflict” between the 
politicians and the President, over the spoils, is matter of history. 
Mr. Lowell, in the work mentioned, gives a very interesting account 
of the great variations that the power of the Chief Executive has 
undergone. 


The pursuit of patronage is not the school of patriotism... . 

The evils of the spoils system are infinite, and they ramify into 
every nook and corner of our national life. The distribution of pat- 
ronage consumes the time of our elected servants and blocks the 
legitimate work of government. It surrounds public office with 
an atmosphere which corrupts our best men, while it demoralizes 
the work of legislation. It brings to the front the cunning dema- 
gogue, and gives us a class of public men who degrade the ideals 
of the young.— Problems in American Society, J. H. Crooker, pp. 185, 
187. 


CONGRESSMEN. 


Probably, if the letter-books of all the Congressmen in the country 
were published, a blow would be struck at the spoils system from 
which it would never recover. The people of the country, irrespec- 
tive of party, would be shocked to find for what mean and paltry 
reasons good men and women are discharged; how unworthy are the 
agents to whom, in great measure, the federal patronage is com- 
mitted; and how poorly their own interests are consulted in the 
choice of office-holders.— Boston Post (Dem.), Ffanuary i. 


AN ENCOURAGING SIGN. 


Representative Simonds, of Connecticut, has secured the Post- 
master-General’s indorsement for the reappointment of Postmaster 
Montgomery at Bristol. This postmaster is a Democrat. Mr. 
Simonds proposes also to have the postmaster at Canton, Conn., 
kept in office; and he announces that he will not consent to the 
removal of any fourth-class postmaster in his district until he has 
served four years. 


THE INDIAN BUREAU PILLAGED. 


Mr. Welsh regrets to be obliged to report that Mr. Leary, the ex- 
cellent agent at the Yankton Agency, South Dakota, who, according to 
Bishop Hare and Rev. Mr. Cook, is the best agent they have had for 
years,* has been removed, and a Mr. Everett Foster has been ap- 
pointed in his place. 


* See Civit Service Recorp for January, p. 74. 


